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hot coffee in a thin stream from a great height into
the topmost bowl, and held it out, passing on as
soon as each was taken until his hand was empty.
Then he came back to the first guest and poured him
out a second sip, and so on until each of the first
four was satisfied. I noticed that Parfit and my
host both drank with a loud "schlooping" sound, and
did my best to imitate them, but when I had had
the three sips which each of them had taken I was
unsuccessful in my attempts to show that I had had
enough. In spite of every gesture I could think of
the man went on helping me, until at last Parfit
whispered that I must stick my little finger out if I
really wanted him to stop. All other gestures were
apparently read as polite protestations which must
be disregarded.
Not until the coffee ceremony was over were our
tongues loosened, and even then we exchanged a
great number of salutations before getting down to
business. The Atrash family were the hereditary
rulers of the Jebel Druze, that tangle of hills lying
to the south-east of Damascus which had always
been a thorn in the flesh of the authorities in Syria.
The Druzes had the name of being very fond of the
English, and were the inveterate enemies of the
Catholic Maronites, who were the proteges of the
French. The object of Parfit's visit to Yahya Beg
was to discuss the possibility of one of his sons
being sent to the school at Ain Anub, and this was
naturally the first subject of conversation. Later on
the talk turned on the general position of the Arab
countries, and I had my first lesson in the politics
of Arabia.
The first thing that struck me, and made an
indelible impression on my mind, was that the